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** Kings and princes never take warning’; 
power listens to any thing but that which 
‘‘ would persuade it to lessen itself; it is 
‘* totally blind to the past, or, if itsee it, only 
** thinks of saving itself by additional rigour. 
Thus, the fall of Louis the XVI. was, by 
the royalists, ascribed, not to the oppressions 
of his governmeut and the profligacy of his 
court, but to his went of rigour in punish- 
ing the disaffected,”"— History of the French 
Revolution. 
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KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


Barn-Elm Farm, \2th July, 1830. 


May tr PLEASE Your MAJESTY, 


1 nave frequently addressed, in this | 


same publication, letters to two kings 
before you, and to ten successive prime 
ministers. For nearly twenty-nine years, 
with the exception of the twelve weeks 
that it required to convey me across the 
sea, out of the reach of Sidmouth, Cas- 
tlereagh, Oliver, and their like, I have 


written and published one of these Re-| 
during which time, I, the 


gisters ; 
writer of them, have passed two years 
in a felon’s jail, for expressing my in- 
dignation at the hogging of Englishmen 


in England, under a guard of Hanove- | 


rian bayonets; I have paid a thousand 
pounds in fine to your father, it being 
received by your brother, in his behalf; 
and I have been held in heavy bonds 
for seven years. I have been ¢wo years 
and a half in exile, to avoid Sidmouth's 
dungeons, under the operation of a total 
suspension of all the laws protecting 
the freedom of our persons. To acts | 
have been passed, manifestly intended | 
to put down this publication ;-and, my | 


belief is, that in various ways, a mil-' here, first, advert to them. 


|same purpose. 





Still it lives, and its 
author lives; and while, from the good- 
ness of God, he has health and strength, 
he has seen his powerful persecutors 
fall one after another, and in almost 


| every instance, in a manner out of the 


usual course; one by the pistol of an 
enraged individual; one by his owz 
knife; others in a manner not a great 
deal less signal; and here am [ still, 


_ blessed with health to witness their fall, 


and with vigour and talent to record 
their character and their deeds, and to 
send the record down to our children’s 
children. 

With regard to your Majesty, I owe 
you obedience as the lawful sovereign 


of my country, and that obedience I 


cheerfully acknowledge, and render 
without grudging, together with that 
respect which is due to your high 
office, and the rendering of which is a 
duty, because it is necessary to the sup- 
port of the authority whick you law- 
fully possess for the good of us all. But 
I owe you no flattery; I owe you no 
adulation; 1 owe you no slave-like 
crawling: on the contrary, a just sense 
of my own undoubted rights, my duty 
to my children and my country, and 
even my duty towards you, the sove- 
reign of the commonwealth of which I 
am a member, all command me, in ad- 
dressing myself to you, to use the lan- 
guage of truth, and with becoming re- 
spect to give you such information, and 
to offer such advice, as | think likely to 
be useful to yourself and family, and 
particularly to the millions over whom 
it is your lot to bear the sovereign sway. 

Happy would it have been for this 


nation, and for your family, if your bro- 


ther, the late King, had listened to my 
advice, instead of suffering his authority 
to be used in the various measures in- 
tended to crush me; and as the men- 
tion of some of the instances in which 
that advice was given and rejected, may 
now operate as a warning to you, I will 
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lion of money has been expended for the | not now matter of opinion, but matter 
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of history ; and true history is the book 
for kings to read in. And here let me 
beg you not to estimate my letter by 
the rank of the writer ; but to be pleased 
to bear in mind, that it was not a lord 
that discovered the Western world ; 
that it was not a Jord that invented the | 
mariner’s compass; that it was not a, 
lord that discovered the solar system ; | 
that it was not a ford that discovered | 

unpowder; that it was not a lord that | 
invented the power-looms ; that it was | 
not a lord that invented steam-boats. | 
Let me request you to bear in mind, | 
that it was not a dord that commanded 
the armies that gave independence to 
America ; and that he is not a lord who 
is now at the head of that great and 
happy nation. The bare recollection of 
these facts will, I hope, convince you, 
that in estimating advice offered to you, 
the rank of the party offering it ought 
to pass for nothing. 

Another preliminary remark is, that 
though great efforts are made by parties 
interested to inculcate the notion, that 
the king can do no wrong, and that let 
what will be done, he is still to be 
thought the best man in the world, these 
efforts fail. The world is no longer in 
the humour to put up with sucha no- 
tion: men think, that if things can do 
no harm, they can do no good ; and that 
if they can do no good, it were as well 
not to have them at all, and especially 
at so high a price. My doggerel com- 
mentary on the “‘ courtly commentator,” 
Buiacxstrons, very well expresses the 
decision of common sense upon the 
subject. 





That if a king no harm can do, 

To do not good he ’s able, too; 
And if a king can do no good, 
*Twere well to have a king of wood, 
Or else of iron, brass, or stone, 
Less costly far than flesh and bone. 


But this foolish and base notion has 
long been discarded. We have seen 
that they can do harm ; we have a right 
to expect them to do good; we havea 
right to look to your Majesty for good ; 
we anticipate such good, and I trust 
that we shall not be disappointed. I 
now come to some of the many in- 
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stances in which I warned your brother, 
the late King ; and I mention them in 
order to induce you to condescend to 
listen to my advice. I not only know 
more than you about the state and in- 
terests of the nation, but more than all 
your Ministers and Peers and “ faithful 
Commons” put together. I say not 
this in disrespect towards your office or 
character or talent ; for it is impossible 
that you should have the knowledge as 
to these matters, which I possess. It 
is my duty to endeavour to cofmuni- 
cate this knowledge to you ; and I have 
a right to hope, that you will pay atten- 
tion to me. 

The first instance in which I offered 
advice to the late King, was that relat- 
ing to the late war against the United 
States of America, than which, on our 
part, no war was ever more unjust in 
its grounds, insolent in its pretensions 
and avowed objects, more disgraceful in 
its result, and more fatal in its distant 
consequences. The details of the grounds 
and transactions of that war belong to 
the history of his calamitous reign and 
regency; but as to the result, the pages 
of my Register will show that I fore- 
warned him ; that the insolent threat to 
depose James Madison would be re- 
torted by defeat; by discomfiture on 
water as well as on land; by a dis- 
graceful peace ; and by the creating of 
an American navy, which would wrest 
from us our maritime dominion, or 
plunge us into wars without end. The 
defeat and disgrace took place; the 
American navy is created ; and this na- 
tion now tremblingly waits for its fate 
as a maritime power ; sure to have taken 
from it the right of search, or to have 
to fight for it against every ship of war 
in the world. This unjust war against 
America arose out of the insolent prin- 
ciple which had produced the French 
war; but, at bottom, it came from the 
hatred: of this aristocracy to freedom, 
and to its very name. The Americans 
had a government without lords ; and 
that was enough; they had, besides, 4 
cheap government ; that was more than 
enough. However, freedom defeated 
the undertaking ; England suffered dis- 








grace in attempting to crush it; she has | 
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a Debt of seventy millions, owing to that 
attempt; but the seat of freedom was 
preserved ; and there stands the cheap 
government, an example fur all the bur- 
dened and enslaved part of the world 
When, in 1814 and 1815, Napoleen 


had been put down by a million of | 


bayonets, paid for in English money, I 
endeavoured to persuade your brother | 


ject of it, I should be ashamed to say 
that it is not laudable. 

How stands our case with regard to 
the French people? On what ground 
can we complain of their hatred of us ? 
On what ground could we complain, if 





they were, in this our day of embarrass- 


| ment, to lay on upon us, and to do us 


all the mischief in their power? Let 


not to gratify the aristocracy by humb-|us state the case fairly, and then we 


ling the French people; and when the 
base newspapers, and baser men else- 


where, were crying aloud for the sack- | 
the French King was a tyrant ; 


ing of the museums at Paris, for a sur- 
render of the frontier towns, and for a/ 
tribute io be paid by the French, 1 be- 
sought him to reject the advice; for 
that either these degrading things would 
be rejected by the Bourbons, or, if as- 
sented to, cause them to be detested by 
the French people, detested as the cause 
of this degradation to France. I repre- 
sented to “him, that we had purchased 
the “ conquest of France,” but that we 
had borrowed the money to purchase it 
with; that we owed the money still; 
that this Debt would hang about our 
necks like a millstone ; that the French, 
not so encumbered, would revive ; that, 
seeing us weighed down and unable to 
stir, they would avenge themselves on 
us; and that, if thwarted in this by the 
Bourbons, would put aside the Bourbons 
again, and, perhaps, for ever. 

And is not all this, except the closing 
scene, already verified? It is manifest, 
that the French people detest the Bour- 
bons; that is now proved: and for 
what? Because they have a ministry 
which, they say, has been chosen by our 





Government. ‘That the French people 
hate the English is notorious; that this | 
hatred is deadly; and who that reflects | 
can say, that it is ‘unnatural? Can they | 
refrain from hating the sackers of their | 
museums ; the imposers of a tribute on | 
them ; those who forced from them | 
their fortified towns ; those who stripped 
them of their valuable colonies ; those 
who founded a “ Waterloo Bridge” ; 

those who erected “ triumphal arches ” 

to commemorate “ victories” over them, 
won by the use of Bank notes? Oh, 
no! ‘The hatred is so natural, that 
though, amongst others, [ am the ob- 








shall be able to judge with sense and 
justice. 

We had been told, for 300 years, that 
that the 
‘aristocracy were cruel petty despots; 
that the yudges were corrupt villains ; 
that the clergy taught an idolatrous and 
damnable religion ; and that the people 
were the most wretched and burdened 
slaves that the world ever saw. This 
we had been taught by speeches in 
Parliament, by sermons from the pulpit, 
by books from the folio to the primer 
size; by exhibitions on the stage, in 
pictures, in wax-work, in all sorts of 

ways. Well, at last, the French people 
put down their King, aristocracy, and 
clergy; drove them out of their coun- 
try. And what did our teachers do? 
RECEIVED THEM WITH OPEN 
ARMS! Ay, and ¢axed us for the means 
of paying thei, pensions; and for the 
greater means of carrying on a war to 
compel the French people to TAKE 
BACK those kings, that aristocracy, and 
that clergy, whom our teachers had 
called tyrants, cruel despotic, and teach= 
ers of an idolatrous and damnable re- 
ligion, and to; be again the wretched, 
burdened slaves that they had been be- 
fore! Ay, and not content with making 
them take them back, we made the 
/people give up the trophies of their 
valour; made them surrender their 
frontier towns ; made them pay a tribute 
for their attempt to become free ; made 
|them, by the means of our kind aux- 


iliaries, lead before us as a nation that 


we had conquered, though we actually 
entered France as the allies of the 
Bourbons! 

The way to judge justly is to make 
the case our own; and, for myself, I will 
say, that if England had been thus 
treated by the wren I should never 
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have been completely satisfied as long | 
as there had remained one unpunished 
Frenchman upon the face of the earth. 


There were millions in England who 
detested the French war, and _ its 
abominable principle and motive; but 


how are we to discriminate? You cannot 
separate in such a case: the offence of 
a Government is, as towards foreigners, | 
the offence of the nation; because it is 
the duty of the nation to prevent its 
Government from doing w rong to its 
neighbours. Well, the dime ts come for 
the French people to take their revenge. 
They clearly perceive our beggared 
state; if the Duke of Wellington does 
not know of any distress in England and 
Ireland, they do; they have witnessed 
our conduct about Spain, Turkey, and 
Mexico ; they heard Barine say, that 
two campaigns would bring us to a 
paper-tender ; they have not read the 
Register for nothing, and it is read in all 
courts but ours; they knew that we 
dare not draw the sword with this Debt 
on our backs ; and that an attempt to 
shake off the Debt would bring down 
the whole fabric; they see us crawling 
to the Russians and Americans, and even | 
to the Bourbons themselves ; they see 
that we are unable, without utter ruin, 
to ruise taxes to carry on the peace, and, 


of course, they know that war must in- | 


itantly blow up the system; they see it, 
is impossible for us to go to war with- 
out areform of Par liament ; and they 
have learned, 
never will be GIVEN 

This, therefore, they see is their time ; 


| 
and their opposition to the Bourbons is | 


founded in their conviction, that they 
will do nothing to obtain them ven- 
geance on us. This is the foundation, 
the real foundation, of their implacable 
hostility to that family. 


final consequences of the achiev ements | 
of “ Old Blucher, 
Bath, who began upon the museums at 


Paris, and who got his knighthvod di | 


rectly afterwards! And against which | 

I so strongly remonstrated “at the time, 
sty 

it being, as it appeared to me, a most 

wanton insult. There is one hired 


writer in London, who recommends our 
{ 


by this time. that that | 


And here we. 
are, to all appearance, approaching the 


” our Knight of the | i 
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inter ference again in favour of the 

Suurbons ! This poor fool does not know 
that a nation contracts a debt of eight 
hundred millions but once. Oh, no! no 
interference this time: the Bourbons 
must, to all appearance, now give way, 
or bid an eternal adieu to France ; and 
giving way means, becoming hostile to 
England, and driving her out of Malta 
and the Mediterranean ; ay, and out of 
the Mauritius, and other colonies that 
we have, and which belonged to France, 
Spain, and Holland. They were all won 
by the means of borrowed money; we 
owe the money still; we cannot pay it; 
and, therefore, we must give up the pur- 
chase. Like Drayron, the auctioneer, 
and SerGeant Wipe, the patriotic 
candidate for Newark, we must re- 
convey the estates, pay the arrears, and 
bear the costs, having obtained the es- 
tates 7n a manner not necessary for me 
to describe ; but which will, L dare say, 
be amply described and explained to the 
electors of Newark, where, I'll et wage, 
the name of the unfortunate Grirrirus 
Jenkins will become as renowned as 
that of the patron saint of the principal 
church of that fine and opulent town. 
| Burperr, in one of his heroic epistles 
to the electors of Westminster, observed, 
|in his emphatical language, “ that fo 
have is to have”; which, in some cases, 
is, indeed, true enough; but, as Ser- 
|geanr Wipe could prove to him, “ /o 
| have” an estate is not to keep an estate ; 
or, in other words, not to hare it; so 
that to have is not always fo have : and, 
may it please your Majesty, it is just the 
same with regard to sugar islands and 
| other parcels of territory that nations 
acquire by conquest, or by any other 
means. If your Majesty have a leisure 
hour (and many such, and happy ones, 


thrown away in a perusal of the pro- 


ceedings before the Vice-Cuance.tor,| 
in the case of Tyner acainst DrayrTon| 


|anp Wipe, which, if it were a romance, 
would be surpassed by very few that the 

world has ever seen ; but, as a matter- of: 
‘fact affair, it is, as far as my observatior 
has gone, perfectly matchless. It fur 
nishes, too, an argument of analogy ; 
for poor Jenkuys was “ delivered” b 


[ hope you will have), it would not be} 
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: Drayton and Witpr, in just about the sail will not dare see the sun in the 
v same sort of way that the French and Gulf of Mexico, or in the West India 
t Dutch and Spaniards were “ delivered” Sea. 

0 by us; and yet the deeree of that’ On the subject of paper-money and 
s Ruapamantuvus, the Vice-Chancellor, in| Peel’s Bil/ 1 addressed letters to your 
I spite of the bard pleadings of the Ser-| brother from Long Island ; warned him 
d geant in person, was, that the estate | of the ruin they would produce ; and 
fo should be re-conveyed, with arrears and | the ruin came, and it now is. At every 
ta costs. In our case we shall certainly | stage the Ministers and Parliament have 
ot get off with a re-conveyance ; for, as to{been duly warned of the dangers into 
at arrears and costs, as blood cannot be | which they would plunge the country ; 
e, got out of a flint stone, because there is|of the mischiefs that they would pro- 
on no blood in it, so money cannot be got! duce; and still they have proceeded in 
we outof us. No: if they come to that, | their course. I dare say, that you are 
ib ; if they come to blows, and to beating us | now told, that there is no destress in the 
ir because we cannot pay, we shall cast off | country; that it is merely a passing 
er, our load, knock aside the system, and| cloud that hangs in the air ; and thus 
tic at them. If they be wise, therefore,| you, if you reject, or do not see, that 
re- they will go gently to work, strip us bit| which I address to you, will be told till 
ud | by bit, and do nothing to shake the|the storm burst, and till the thunder- 
€s- | borough-system to pieces; and then we| bolt fall. Upon this subject, your Ma- 
me] shall become, by degrees, as quiet a|jesty ought to be informed of the con- 
tY> | little nation as the world has ever seen. | duct of the Government of the United 
the I next come to the subject of Mexico, | States of America, with regard to that 
‘Ss gon which I, in 1817, being then on|infamous thing called paper-money. 
"HS @ Long Island, addressed a petition to}The House of Representatives have, 
1 as § your brother ; proved to him that it was | very recently, passed the following reso 
ipal necessary instantly to secure Mexico, in | lutions : crn 
wh. order to erect a.power there to keep the| ‘‘Resorven,—That the Constitution 
stles | United States in check ; to secure to us|“ of the United States does not autho- 
‘ved; I the command of the Gulf ; to enable us | “‘ rise Congress to establish a corporation 
it 10 7 always to block up the mouth of the}‘‘ with power to manufacture paper 
ases, | Mississippi; and thereby have the West- |‘ money, and to circulate it within the 
SeR- J ern States under lock and key; to have |“ limits of the United States. 

(0 7 a point and allies always at hand to at-} ‘ Resorvep,—That if such power 
tate; tack, if necessary, the United States; |‘‘ existed in Congress, it would be dan- 
5 8° Gto keep the mines out of the hands of'|“ gerous to exercise it, especially on so 
and, | those States ; and particularly to prevent |“ large a basis as that proposed for the 
st the I the growth of their navy. My prayers|‘‘ Charter of the Bank of the United 
s and | were not attended to ; and all the dread- |‘* States. 

\tons Wed consequences are come! Yes, allto| ‘‘ Resouvep,—That paper money, or 
other Tithe very letter. Wehad a jester for a|‘ the system of banking, is tm tts ten- 
eisure | minister of foreign affairs, and he, the |‘ dency ruinous to the interest of indus- 
ones, Tbawling. Canning, ‘called the new |“ ¢ry, and dangerous to the liberties of 
‘ot be world into existence,” long after the | “ the people. 

> pro-United States had, in fact, got, posses-} ‘‘ Resozven,—In consequence, that 
*LLORs sion, or mastership, of the best of it ; | this House will not consent to the 
AYTONGand here we are now listening to Mr. | renewal of the Charter of the bank of 
nance>@Peel’s praises of the American Govern- |“ the United States.” 

nat thement and Minister ; crawling to them} ‘The Congress has seen the dangers 
ter-of as a well-bred spaniel does to its master,|and mischiefs that the paper-money, 
rvatloM while he is loading hisgun! To this are | and syst em of banking, have done here. 
It fUlwe come, not at ast, but to begin with! |Our ex:imple operates as @ warning ; 
ort few years more of the borough-|and an awful warning itis! The sys- 
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making the people abject ; for the pur- 
pose of keeping them down : it has done | 
it; but at the same time it has made a 
debt, which will finally destroy the Sys- | 
tem itself. Yet it cannot be changed | 
without letting in a reform of Parliament. 
It causes the whole of the concern to| 
hang by athread. Yet it must go on, 
till that thread breaks, or is cut. The 
country cannot stir in war, as long as 
the system lasts; yet it must go on, or 
there is a general blowing up. It was 
invented to prevent the people from 
being free, to take all power from them : 
it will end in giving them freedom, in 
putting all the power into their hands. 
But, above all things, that against 
which I warned your brother, the late 
King, with the greatest earnestness, was, 
his suffering of his authority and name 
so to be used, as to give the people 
reason to believe that he was himself 
an enemy to a reform of the Parliament ; 
that he himself approved of the selling 
of seats; that he himself approved of 
the measures adopted to screen and 
favour the Boroughmongers; that he 
himself wished the people to be taxed 
without their own consent; that he 
himself was in favour of rotten boroughs, 
and of all those corruptions which have 
brought such great and numerous 
calamities upon the country. Upon oc- 
casions, when any act, hostile to the 
people, was brought forward, it was 
always under pretence, that the people 
wanted to injure the King in some way 
or other! Hence the new treason act, 
which in fact gave the king no addi- 
tional protection at all ; but under pre- 
tence of better protecting him, clauses 
were slipped in, making it high treason 
to attempt to overawe either House of 
Parliament! This act, which was first 
brought in by the old sinecure fellow, 
GRENVILLE, also made it high treason 
to imagine the death of the Ministers! 
And under this act Mr. Taist.ewoop 
and companions were put to death in 
1820. But, in 1817, this act was ez- 
tended, on the ground of a necessity for 
better protecting the life of the Prince 
Regent. The act was entitled “ An Act 
* for the safety and preservation of the 


** person of his Royal Highness the 
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76 
“ Prince Regent, against treasonable 
“ practices and attempts.” So, there 
he stood before the world, a person so 
thought of by a part, at least, of the 
English people, that a new and terrific 
law was thought necessary to save him 
from destruction by their hands! What 
a light for a King of England to be 
viewed in! What a light wherein to 
be exhibited to his own people and to 
the world! What an outrageous slander 
on that people, or what an imputation 
on him! 

I beseech your Majesty to look at the 
natural inference to be drawn from this 
act. The ostensible object is to protect 
the person of the Regent against the 
violent hands of some, at least, of the 
people. Well, then, as no such act was 
ever passed before the reign of George 
III., this act was wholly unnecessary ; 


or, the King and the Regent were more 


disliked by the people than any former 
King of England ever had been! We 
ourselves knew, that the act was wholly 
unnecessary ; but how was the world to 
know that? The King and the Regent 
had, successively, given their assent to 
these acts ; and we were not to be sur- 
prised if other nations gave them credit 
for knowing what was necessary to their 
own preservation. 

Does your Majesty, who has seen the 
people, and who knows them well, think 
these new treason laws necessary to the 
safety of your person? I am sure that 
you do not. Iam quite sure that you 
do not think that any law is wanted to 
protect you, that was not thought ne- 
cessary to protect the Plantagenets, the 
Tudors, and the Stuarts. And one thing 
that we hope for, at your hands, is, that 
you will call upon the Parliament to 
take from us all the stigma which those 
acts imply. It is very right, that the 
crime of high treason should be most 
severely punished ; because the mischief 
it may cause is so terrible and so exten- 
sive; but, surely the law, which had 
stood from the reign of Edward III, 
was enough! And I do hope, and thou- 
sands hope, that you will begin your 
reign by disclaiming all wish for greater 
security than that law gave ; and if the 
present Houses of Parliament still want 
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} right of petitioning their sovereign. The 
1 King of France receives petitions as he 
j tides along the street ; and receives them 
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a high-treason law to protect them, I for 
one have no objection at all to their hav- 
ing it, so that your Majesty be not 
mixed up along with them. 

In a letter, addressed to the Regent in 
1819, I took occasion to describe to 
him the injury he suffered from being 


cut off from all direct communication | 


with the people, and in that instance I 
expressed myself in the following 
words : “* In order the more securely to 
“carry on their work of making the 
“ King suspect the people and the peo- 
“* ple hate the King, the factions have, 
“step by step, cut off all communica- 
“tion between them. The /aw, that 
“Jaw which placed your Royal High- 
‘‘ ness’s family upon the throne, says, 
“ that the people have a right to petition 
“the King. This is declared to make 
“ part of our ‘ birthright.’ This right, so 
“necessary to King as well as _ people, 


“ has now been wholly set aside, as far | 


“ 


as regards those who are in danger of 
being oppressed, or who may be dis- 
posed to give your Royal Highness 


-~ 


‘ 


-~ 


‘ 


= 


‘ 


- 


factions. No oppressed man can cause 
his petition to reach your sight. The 
Secretary of State presents or burns 
whatever is presented to him. He, and 
not your Royal Highness, is the per- 
son petitioned ; and with your people, 
you have no more communicatiou 
than you have with the people of 
“ Africa.” The Secretary of State does 
just what he pleases with our petitions; | 
we have no means of knowing that they | 
ever reach the King’s hands. Petitions 
contain complaints; the complaints are 
necessari/y against men in power; and 
yet to these men in power the petitions 
are to be carried, for them to read /jirst, 
and then for them to present; and we 
have no means of ascertaining, whether | 
the King have ever seen them! Is this 
according to the law? Is this enjoying 
the “right of petitioning the King”’? Is 
it what any other people, inany despotism | 
even, is subject to? No people upon | 
earth but ourselves. ‘The English are 
the only people, who do not enjoy the 
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graciously too, be the petitioner ever so 
humble. 

A few years ago some man, apparently 
in deep distress, but having the appear- 
ance of a gentleman in manners, waited 
for the King going out of Saint James's 
in an open carriage, and tossed a peti- 
tion into the carriage, which some at- 
tendant instantly flung out! This was 
related in the newspapers, and never 
was contradicted. I myself made use of 
every effort, short of force, to get a pe- 
tition into the hands of the King ; I went 
to his place of residence as nearly as 
I was permitted to approach; when 
stopped at a distance from it, I wrote 
to his servant to announce my business ; 
I was refused leave to approach even 
within sight of his abode; and was 
told that I must send my petition to the 
Secretary of State ; this I refused to do; 
and there ended my “ birth-right” of 
“ petitioning the King”! This did not 
make me a rebel nor a traitor; but it 
made me displeased with the King; and 
all the stuff about the King doting no 








any information unpleasing to the | wrong, and about his Ministers being 
a 


responsible for his acts, did not tend to 
reconcile me to the refusal to receive 
my petition. 

Nor did it matter a straw that he 
might not be the real cause of this 
haughty and repulsive regulation. If 
that were the case, as I believe it was, 


it was impossible for the mass of the 
people to know that. 


‘They found that 
they could have nocommunication with 
him ; they never knew whether he heard 
them or not ; they never heard any thing 
that he said ; they never, but at a dis- 
tance, saw kim; and the newspapers 
now tell us, that he had, inWindsor-park, 
out-riders to go before him, when he 
went out, to keep people away, so that 
he might not be seen; with regard to 
which fact, however, we have, looking 
at our authority, great encouragement 
to hope that it is false. At any rate 
your Majesty does not seem disposed to 
shut yourself up; and you may be aé- 
sured, that this has given very great 
pleasure to the people. I, who had not 
seen a King or a regent for five or six 
and twenty years betore the first of this 
month, have now seen a King half a 
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To King Wiettim rue Fourru. SO 


dozen times; and a good hearty, cheer-; change of any sort ; as a dutiful, (mile 
ful-looking King too; and up and at not fawning, subject of pene 
breakfast, I am sure, by eight o'clock beseech you to reflect, that it “ a 
in the morning. ‘hat is the King for squanderings of the French court, " ¥ 
me; ay, for the people too. more than any other cause, produced ' ’ 
Your Majesty brings us a Queen too; terrible revolution in that ogee re 
and, what is more, the gossip goes, that, beseech you to believe that the Ww we 
you *‘ live in Queen-street.” If that fact | of the people of England, only excepting 
be once ascertained, you have all the those who live on the taxes, now 
women’s hearts, and then you are sure of | anxiously wish success to the siggy 
the men; for in England there is no other | France against their Government ; } — 
really legitimate and steady sway than | seech you to look at the effect of the 
that of the petticoat. And, then, (for I | evample of the American Government ; 
will tell you what nobody else will,) it is | to consider, that your brother, the me 
said, her Majesty is a very close mana-| King, IN EACH OF PHE 47 . a 
ger in her house. Squanderous and/on an average, after he became o age, 
wasteful servants give it another name ;' cost this nation more than all the Pre- 
but her Majesty may be assured that | sidents of America have cost, a the 40 
this character will, if found to be just, | years that that Government has wee 
as I hope and believe it will, insure her | and to consider also, how that aon id 
the respect of all that part of the com- | has towered up under that cheap rovern- 
munity, which form the real strength| ment! I beseech your Majesty to think 
and security of the country and the/of these things; to be convinced that 
throne. (the world is not now in the humour to 
Ah! may it please your Majesty,’ be ruled for the sole benefit, or sport of 
this is the great thing of all! ‘This ex- the rulers. The example of ws 
penditure, this cost of royalty, is, now- | a light like the sun : and all the warn 
a-days, its greatest enemy. If your beholds it. In all my experience, great 
Majesty could hear only a thousandth | as it has been, I have never bpp a 
part of what I have heard, respecting | effect so great and so apngetor = 
the palaces, the arches, the fish-ponds, produced by the speech, in whic Ha 7 
and other things; if you could hear| Jamzs Gransam made the —— 
only a thousandth part of the angry,! between our expenses anc those of oe 
the bitter, the resentful expressions,’ American Government. ‘ A republic 
that I have heard, relative to those |arepublic!’’ was sounded in my ears, 
things; and that, too, not from those! from town to town, —— sored 
whom corrupt men call Jacobins and [ beseech your Majesty to think of t ese 
Radicals, but moderate, mild, and pa-| things, and not to he lulled by ree 
tient people ; from merchants, farmers, | sounds. The country is tranquil ; mi 
gentlemen, and those of the most con-| it is the tranquillity of anxious expec a 
siderate character too; if you could tion; ruin stares every man in the face ; 
hear only a thousandth part of them, | every man, not living on the taxes, nye 
you would come to the famous old/a change; men de not stir, because a 
palace of St. James, use one other in the | feel that xo little change can be of a 
country, and order the great heap at|use; the magazine of discontent is “ 
Pimlico to be sold, and throw open the | to the brim; the match only is wanted} 
parks and gardens, where now closed,; ‘ But,” some one will ask, “ what re 
for the recreation of the people. |“ the King do with this aristocracy, W , 
As an Englishman, knowing how to |“ fill a decided majority of the seats 
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jalue the institutions of my country ; |‘ They will not let him be economical 
as a man, who wishes most sincerely | ‘ they will have the 650,0001. a ye! 
that a Government of King, Lords, and | ‘‘ for 113 of them who are privy-coul 
Commons may always exist, in Eng- |‘ cillors ; they will have the more the 
land ; as one who is as anxious as any} “ 1,000,0001. for the civil-list, of whi 

man living to see avoided a violent} ‘they will have three-fourths, in on 
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Sl i7rn Jury, 1830. §2 


“ shape Or another; they will have the | yourself what could have produced such 
* 178,000/. a year in places, pensions, a change in such a country and such a 
“ &e., for Members of the House of people? The question would instantly 
‘“ Commons, as in 1808 ; they wild have | be answered, when you saw that sixty 
Se pensions of Burke still paid, of millions a year were now wrung from 
2,5001. a year, though Burke has been , the industry of the people, instead of 
ya more than 30 years; they will, the eight miilions that they paid in the 
have us pay zbout 60 ambassadors| year in which your Majesty was born. 
and the like, though we employ only, This would lead you to ask the cause of 
‘“ about 15; they wild have these things; | this fearful increase of burdens; and 
“and what can the King do? ‘They | this cause vou would instantly trace to 
have the majority ; they can refuse | acts and votes of Parliament ; and these 
‘him even bread and cheese ; and, there- | you would as quickly trace to the want 
“ fore, he can do nothing without their | of power in the people to choose those 
** consent.” who imposed the burdens upon them. 
This, may it please your Majesty,; And thus clearly seeing the source of 
is the general talk, and has been ever | all the evils, of all the dangers that now 
since I can recoilect; and it is very| stare us in the face; clearly seeing that 
true, that, as long as the Parliament is | the country is bowed down, that all fo- 
composed as it now is, the King can do! reign nations are preparing to pounce 
nothing effectual for his people. But) upon her; that she dares not hoist a 
cannot he change that composition? sail while the Russians and French and 
* Oh, no!” some one will say; ‘‘ for, Americans are manifestly settling on 
“ they will pass no law to make a re-| the division of the spoil of her power ; 
“ form.’’ Willtheynot? What, then, clearly seeing that this feebleness arises, 
they are gods, I suppose. Ah! if your at bottom, from the want of a due re- 
Majesty were but to see your true in- | presentation of the people in Parliament, 
terests ; were but to resolve to call your; what have you to do but to cause that 
people to your aid, how soon these pods , due representation to be restored? “But,” 
would become very modest men! But! says some one, “‘ those who fill the seats 
how are you to go to work ? These gods | now, would not pass a law to do this.” 
Will not pass a law to make a reform.| Would not they! O that. your Ma- 
Won't they? Let us see. j jesty would but try them! I beseech, 
A few days hence the country will be| I pray, L implore you to try the worthies. 
raging, from one end to the other, with | | Let them finish their ‘* elections,” as 
bribery, corruption, perjury, fraud, lies, | they call them; then instantly call them 
drunkenness, and infamies of all sorts, | togetli er; make no speech to them, but 
meriting the most awful judgments of, /merely send them a message in some- 
God. While these are going on, your| what the following words :— 
Majesty, sitting in the tranquil shades of | 
Busuy, reflecting on the endless boun-| “ The King informs the House of 
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ties of God to this land, and in the} ‘“Commons [the same to the 
midst of all these bounties, seeing your “ Lords], that he has called them 
industrious people in ruin, in misery, in “together for one important pur- 
rags, and hearing of some of them ac- ‘** pose, and for that purpose only. 
tually starved to death ; seeing new jails “Upon coming to the throne, he 
and madhouses every where rising up ; * finds, from a careful examination 
seeing the criminals augmented in ‘‘ into the state of his kingdom, 
number tenfold since you were born: ‘‘ whether in its foreign relation- 
thus reflecting and beholding, and con- ‘* ships or in its domestic concerns, 
sidering also, that if kings be God's “that there has been for many 
vicegerents, to God they are answerable “years great mismanagement ; 
for the well-governing of the people ‘*‘ that the country has sunk in the 
committed to their charge; thus con- ‘‘ eyes of the world; and that his 


sidering, you would, to be sure, ask “ people are in a state of ruin and 








ran 


‘ beggary, such as was never known 


to their fathers. The King has 
traced these sad and disgraceful 
** effects to the want of a full, free, 
*““and fair representation of the 
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* of Parliament; and, therefore, he 


recommends to the two Houses 
“to pass a law to enable the 
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people in the Commons House) 
, and generous beyond all bounds. 
_ping there would be, indeed ; 


To Kine Wituiam THE Fovarrs. 





‘“* people at large freely to choose | 


‘4 


~ 


the members of the Commons 
House, excluding from the right | 
of voting no man who has ate-| 
tained the age of twenty-one, 
‘who is of sane mind, and who 
“ has not been legally convicted of 
** an infamous crime.” 
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Clap W. R. at the bottom of that, 
and then we should see whether they 
would pass the law! Pass it! aye would 
they, and with double diligence ! They 
would, without a diss enting voice, thank 
you for your gracious message, express 
their gratitude to you for the wise sug- 
gestions contained in it, and promise to 
set about the work with all zeal and 
industry ; and they would keep the pro- 
mise too. 

Now, may it please your Majesty, the 
whole of the people do say, and will say, 
as follows: 1. That the ruin and beg- 
gary, in which they are, arise from 
votes of the House of Commons: 2. 
That those votes have arisen from the 
want of a reform: 3. That that re- 
form YOUR MAJESTY CAN CAUSE 
THEM 'TO HAVE ANY DAY THAT 
YOU PLEASE. I will not state the 
conclusion that they will draw, if your 
Majesty should not exercise your pre- 
rogatives in this way. But the pro- 
mises are clearly true; every man is 
convinced of their truth; every man 
sees, that instead of being able to do 
nothing, you are able to do every thing 
that is now called for, to insure the 
honour, peace, and happiness of the 
country. 

You will be told, that such a reform 
would bring together a Commons 
House, that would strip you of your 
prerogatives, and reduce you toa stipend 
on the republican scale. What! do this 
to a King that the people would adore ' 


' 
} 
| 
| 
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Strip you of prerogatives, by the exer- 
cise of which you had just saved them 
and restored to them their rights! Oh, 
no! And your Majesty knows it well, 
the fault of Englishmen is, that they 
are, towards all who serve them, grateful 

Strip- 
but only 
of those who hold those things which 
belong of right to you and to your peo- 
ple. 

If, listening to the suggestions of 
those men, you leeve the people te con- 
clude, that you are amongst those who 
wish to prevent reform; a conclusion 
which they will naturally draw from 
the two facts; 1, that you have the 
complete power to cause it to be made ; 
and, 2, that you do not cause it to be 
made: if, listening to these men, you 
leave your people to draw this conclusion, 
THEN, your reign, which you may, if 
you will, cause to make your name to 
be written in our hearts along with that 
of Aurrep, will be a reign of trouble, 
of uneasiness, and, in ail human pro- 
bability, of events which are much 
easier to anticipate than pleasant to de- 
scribe: ruen we shall be constantly 
looking, with longing eyes, to the cheap 
Government of America: THEN we 
shall bail, with delight, the triumph of 
the French people over the Bourbons : 
THEN we shall be with the example of 
America on one side, and of France on 
the other: and THEN is it in reason, is it 
in nature, to believe, that the people of 
this kingdom, full of knowledge as they 
are, will continue to pay 650,000 pounds 
a year to 113 privy councillors; will 
continue to pay Burke’s pension, and 
will contentedly remain without a re- 
form in the Commons’ House * 

I have now discharged the duty of a 
really loyal subject. I wish your reign 
to be, and it may be, long and _ pros- 
perous and happy, it being for the good 
of us all that it should be such. With 
perfect sincerity, and with becoming 
respect, | have given you my opinions 
and advice. I pray God that you may 
agree in the former and follow the 
latter ; and, at any rate, the nation will, 
I am sure, have the justice to acknow- 
ledge, that, let what may happen, 
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$5 
nothing within his power has, to prevent | 
calamity, been left undone by | 

Your Majesty’s dutiful subject, 
Wn. COBBETT. 








SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 


1 witt first insert a letter from Mr. | 
Ires of Fairrorp, and then add a few! 
remarks of my own. 


To the Agents for the Collection of a 
Fund for the purpose of placing 
Mr. Cosserr in Parliament ; and) 
also to the readers of the Register. 

GENTLEMEN, 


17rn Jury, 1830. 





From my not having heard through | 
the medium of the Register for some. 
time past, of the progress of our efforts’ 
towards obtaining so desirable an object | 
as that of placing Mr. Cobbett in Par-| 
liament, I am induced to address you 
on the subject. 


We ought, I am certain, to want no! him. 


further incitement to continue our ex- 
értions in this business, after havin 
read the “ Address to the Tax-payers,’ 
in which Mr. Cobbett gives but an im- 
perfect sketch of the toil, anxiety, and, 
privation, he has undergone; all of | 
which might have been avoided, had_| 
he consented to become a hired slave ; | 
and not only avoided, but he might| 
have been for the last twenty-eight 
years absolutely rolling in riches ; in the 
possession of ‘“ some stray hundred 
“thousand of the six millions which 
“have been expended in secret-service 
“ money.” 

He is, in fact, the oaly man possessing 
ample ability, who has not fallen before 
the hitherto all-powerful influence of 
corruption. Let it be our task to be- 
come the humble instruments of placing 
him in a situation to grapple with his 
foes, and with the foes of the people. 
Mr. Cobbett jas done all that powerful 
talent and unceasing industry could ac- 
complish out of the House; and only 
because he has had the courage to be 
honest, has he been by force kept from 
that situation in which alone he could 
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efficiently serve his country. It does 
not appear to me necessary to state a 
number of reasons for our exertions in 
this case; to us, and to the readers of 
the Register, five minutes’ reflection on 
the past life of Mr. Cobbett, will present 
countless arguments why every effort 
should be made; and as I am of opinion 
that there should be an agency in every 
market town in England, and also in 
every village where opportunity offers, 
I do hope that gentlemen will immedi- 
ately come forward and furnish their 
names as agents to Mr, Cobbett; and, 
at the same time, leave no opportunity 
unembraced to expedite and forward the 
proposed object. I am also of opinion, 
that a Committee, composed of friends 
in London at its head, to correspond 
with, and report to, would have great 
influence in keeping up the portion of 
interest necessary to the success of our 
undertaking, 

If any gentleman should feel dis- 
posed to correspond with me on the 
subject, I shall be happy to hear from 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ricwarp Ives. 

Fairford, 7th July, 1830. 

P.S. The question having been put 
to me from a number of persons, as to 
what was to be done with the funds in 
case they should fall short of the re- 
quired sum, I took an opportunity to 
mention this to Mr. Cobbett when here, 
whose decided answer was, that in such 
case “the amount is to be returned to 
the respective subscribers,” 


— 


What I have to say about this matter — 
is this: that I believe that a good sum 
of money is already collected, or, at 
least, subscribed for ; that there is not 
time to ascertain the precise amount be- 
fore the general election takes place ; 
that this is of no consequence at all ; 
that I request my friends, that is to say, 
the friends of my politics, to accept of 
my thanks for what they have done; 
that, if they wish to see me in Parlia- 
ment, it will be prudent for them to con. 
tinue their exertions ; and that, by-and- 
by, I will adopt some mode of getting 
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Tf History or ENGLAND. § 


together the information that they have! be stopped by “ a heavy fall of snow ”? 
to give me on the subject; that | mean He himself says, “‘ /o have is to have ” ; 
to see every county before I have done ;' and they must actually have him tied 
and that, by that time, I shall learn down to their bench, before they can 
what they have been able todo; that I expect him. A pretty sight to see: a 
do not want to touch the money until man like THomas Atrwoop sending for 
the whole be collected; that I am not, , an empty, gaping, shilly-shally, shuffling 
and have never been, anxious to be in| fellow like this, to give weight to his 
the place for my own sake; that it is|** Unton”! When Mr. Arrwoop shal! 
impossible that [ should gain by it; that| read what I am now about to state, will 
the fee-simple of a seat, in the present | he not blush at his weakness in having 
state of things, is not worth a straw; | imagined that strength was to be got 
that I will not expend one single farthing | from this source? Last Friday, O’Coy- 
of money, of my own or of any body NELL told a meeting of Rapicats in 
else, upon any of the wretches who have | London, of which he was chairman, that 
what they call the right of vot ing; that | Sir Francis Burperr would have been 
T look upon them as being as euilty as there, but was confined to his house by 
the Borough-villains themselves ; that! i/mess. On Sunday, in less than forty- 
it is a great question with me which of| four hours from the time that O’Con- 
the two is the most detestable ; that, for! nell made this assertion, I, and several 
myself, | want nothing but the fruit of others, saw him in a genteel rusty black 
my earnings ; and that, as far as I am) coat, cantering up from the Kensington 
able, I will keep this out of the claws of ‘turnpike to Holland House! How soon 
the THING; that I never expected|he recovers! ‘his fellow has made 
10,0001. to be collected in a short space | more dupes than any sharper that ever 
of time; that Iam inno hurry, having, lived. However, he will not dupe the 
at present, quite enough upon my hands ; | people again ; and, if Mr. Attwood have 
but, that, whenever “the country shall | a mind to have the millions against him, 
call for my services (and the money, he can do nothing better than to put 
raised would be that call), Jam ready ; | Burdett in the chair. If any thing eould 
and that it is, at present, not determined, | get him to Birmingham, it would be 
that Iwill not give old daddy Burdett | my saying that he will not go; but I do 
a start at Westminster ! not think that even that will doit; and 
[am sure it will not, unless they pay his 
expenses. An outside passage there and 
. —— back, and free-quarter there, may get 
BURDETT AND BIRMINGHAM. | jin ; but I do not think they will. 
Curious! The “ Brruincaam Unton,” | 
Mr. Tuomas Artrwoop in the Chair, ad- 
vertised some time ago that they would HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
hold their annual meeting on the 5th of : 
July, “ Sir F. Burdett in the Chair.” On the Ist of September I shall pub- 
“Indeed”! said I, as soon as I saw) lish No. I. of The History of the Life 
this, “if they ontdh him, they are | and Reign of Geornce 1V. When that 
«‘ sharp fishers: if they hold that ee/,|is done, I shall go back to the earliest 
‘** they will be able to catch the wind.” | times, and publish, in similar Numbers, 
Before the 5th of July out came another | on the Ist of every month, a Compete 
advertisement, to say, that the meeting | Hisrory or Enaianp. A true one; not 
was put off, “the honourable Baronet |a romance. The History of Georce IV. 
** being detained in London by his Par-| will be the end, of course, unless I 
** liamentary duties, till some time after | should outlive another King. I begin 
“the 5th of July”! And that the! with this last reign, because we want it, 
chairman would correspond with the|and particularly the history of our poor, 
‘** honourable” person upon the subject! | unfortunate, and excellent friend, Queen 
Now, will they get him? Will he not | Carouine, who, by her known hatred of 
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corruption, gave the borough-villains a! for the hustings? I have the money 
better blow than they had had for many, offered to pay for them at Westminster ; 
many years. They have, in fact, never and if I do it, I will show up the Daddy 
heen “ their own men” since. These! in grand style! I will treat him toa 
incomparable villains (for what is equal) Scotch docuiment, that will make even 
to their villany) shall have their due, ‘Tuimsie and Cowarpre stare. In short, 
their full due, in my history, which shall; [ am in the humour for sport; and | 
show how they got their possessions; !am determined to have it somewhere or 
and enable the nation to judge of the | other. 
right that they have to keep them. | 
Our histories are romances, written by 
pensioned and bribed slaves. It is high NEXT REGISTER 
time that the people knew the truth; 
high time that they saw the degradation | 
into which they have fallen, and the 
causes of it. ‘This task was reserved 
for me; and, God giving me life and 
health, { will perform it. ‘the Numbers | 
will come out monthly, price Sd., as 
low as I ean sell it, with any thing like! 
compensation to myself; and I do this, 
because I wish people in even low cir- 
cumstances to read it. 





Witt contain another bolus for 
Brovenam and Necro S octety to 
swallow. He talked the other day of 
bringing the subject forward in grand 
style ! “He is choked, I believe. Let 
the public bear in mind, that the ques- 
tion now is, whether we are to keep the 
West Indies or not. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 





7 Ara | “Tr is intended by the Reformers in 
ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. | « London, to meet and dine, in a few 
Tae next Number will be published « days, at some suitable place (of which 


on the Ist of August, and the last Num- | 
g ~ | “* and the tame due notice will be given 
ber on the Ist of September. The His- | given), 


tory of England will bein the same form, * 40 celebrate the recent triumph which 
but will contain more paper and print, |“ the people of Prance have obtained 
in order that it may be got out more |“‘ over the enemies of freedom of elec- 
quickly. “tion.” This is, in my opinion, a very 
proper thing. I shall, though I do not 


LECTURING. like dinings, certainly go to this, if it 


I inrenp, next week, to go ‘nto | tke place ; and [ hope, that similar 
Kent, and see how the lads come on! Meetings will be held all over the 
there. I shall go by Gravesend, Roches- | country. 
ter, Sittingbourne, Canterbury, Sand- 
wich and Dover ; and back by Ashford, 














Maidstone, Tonbridge, and Seven-Oaks ; ANOTHER SERMON 
and then I will go into Sussex, and see 
how they get on there. But I am not | Just Published, 


sure that I shall not, first ofall, go into| At my- shop, No. 183, Fleet-Street, 
Essex, where I have got an invitation | London, and to be had of all booksel- 
to oppose Pore Lone Wetiescey Pore lers in town and country, PRICE SIX- 
afearfully long name); and, if any body | | PENCE, a Sermon, entitled, ““ GOOD 
will pay. for the hustings, 1 may, perhaps “ FRIDAY; or, THE MU RDER OF 





inless I 
I begin 
want it, 
ur poets 


|, QUEEN 


hatred of f* 


lo it, if Westminster should not keep |“ JESUS CHRIST BY THE JEWS”: 
me in the metropolis of the “ British | addressed to Caristiaus of all denomi- 
Empire.” 1 see that Mr. Moncx has! nations.—My other Sermons, twelve in 
declined for Reaping. 1 havea hint to number, may be had in one volume, 
art for that place; but who will pay! price 3s. 6d. 
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In a few days wilt be published, 
JOURNAL 


or 
A TOUR IN ITALY, 
AND ALSO IN PART OF 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 


From Paris, through Lyons, to Avignon and 
Marseilles, and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, 
Pisa, Florence, Siena, Rome, Naples, Mount 
Vesuvius, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and | 
Baie ; 

AND 

By Rome, Terni, Foligro, Perugia, Arezzo, 
Florence, Bologna, Ferara, Venice, Vi- 
cenza, Verona, Brescia, Milan, over the 
Alps by Mount St. Bernard, Geneva, and 
the Jura, back into France; 


The space of time being, 
From October 1828, to September 1829. 


CONTAINING 


A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and labour; and of the «dresses and 
condition-of the people ; 


AND ALSO 

An account of the laws and customs, civil 

and religious, and of the morals and de- 

meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States. 





By JAMES P. COBBETT. 





Just Published. 


MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR, entitled ‘* 4 Grammar of the 
** Italian Language ; or, a Plain and Com- 
** pendious Introduction te the Study of Ita- 
** lian.” Price 6s.—Throughout this Gram- 
mar the Author has supposed himself to be 
addressing those who are altogether unac- 
quainted with the subject; he has, there- 
fore, taken the greatest pains, both as to 
the proper arrangement of the several mat- 
ters treated of, and that clearness of explana- 
tion that they require. At the same time, 
the work will be found useful to those who 
are more than mere beginners. It professes 
to be an “ Introduction”’ only, and comes 
within a moderate compass; but while the 
Author has set out by noticing points the 
most simple, he has, in the course of his 
task, studiously called the reader’s attention 
to the greatest difficulties that occur in the 
study of Italian. Of the importance of these 
difficulties the Author may pretend to be a 
judge, since he has had to encounter them 
himself; and the waut of assistance which 
he has experienced in books called Gram- 
mars, has induced him to think that the 
results of his own study, as contained in 
the present work, may be of service to other 


Mr. Cossetr’s Books. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain Instruc- 





people, 


COBBETT’S 
TWO-PENNY TRASH ; 
OR, 
POLITICS FOR WORKING PEOPLE, 
EXPLAINING 


How it is that the People are made Poor. 


The first No. (price 2d. of course) 


| was published on the Ist of July, and 
one Number will be published on the 
Ist of every succeeding month. 
be in the Duodecimo form; and the 
twelve Numbers of the year will make 
a nice little book, to be read by the 
scholars in the Lancaster and National 
Schools. 


tracts! 


It will 


Better far than ALLEN’s 





MARTENS’S LAW OF NATIONS. This is 


the Book which was the foundation of all the 
knowledge that I have ever possessed relative 
to public law; and really I have never met 
with a politician, gentle or simple, who 
knew half so much of the matter as myself. 
I have wanted this book for my sons to read; 
and monopolizing has never been a favourite 
with me; if I have ever possessed useful 
knowledge of any sort, | have never been 
able to rest till 1 have communicated it to 
as mavy asI could. This Book was trans- 
lated and published at the request of the 
American Secretary of State; the Bvok- 
seller, though he paid me only a quarter of 
a dollar (thirteen-pence halfpenny) for 
every page, had a Subscription from the 
President, Vice-President, aud all the Mem- 
bers of the Two Houses of Congress, and 
from all the Governors and Lawyers in the 
country. This Work was almost my coup 
d'essai, in the authoring way; but upon 
looking it over at this distance of time, [| 
see nothing to alter in any part of it. It is 
a thick octavo volume, with a great num- 
ber of Notes; and it is, in fact, a book, 
with regard to public law, what a Gram- 
mar is with regard to language. The price 
is 17s., and the manner of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Li- 
brary of any Gentleman. 


tions for the Learning of French. The 
notoriously great sale of this Book is no 
bad criterion of its worth. The reason of 
its popularity is its plainness, its simplicity. 
I have made it a3 plain as I possibly could: 
1 have encountered and overcome the diffi- 
culty of giving clear definitions: I have 
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proceeded in such a way as to make th 
task of learning as little difficult as possible 
The price of this book is 5s, in boards. 


















NRW EDITION, 





EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Jusr published, at my shop, No. 183, 

LE, | Fleet Street, a New Edition of a volume 

under this title, with a Posrscripr, 

price 2s. 6d. in boards, and consisting of 
Tv. ze , 

ten letters, addressed to Engiish Tax- 
yurse) | payers, of which letters, the following 
j, and J are the contents :— 
n the f retter1.—On the Question, Whether it be 
it will advisable to emigrate from England at this 
1 the time ? 
make § Letter 11.—On the Descriptions of Persons to 
yy the whom Emigration would be most beneficial. 

y l Letter I11.—On the Parts of the United States 
trona to go to, preceded by Reasons for going to 
sLEN $ no other Country, and especially not to an 

English Colony. 
Letter 1V.—On the Preparations some time 
previous to Sailing. 

Letter V.—Of the sort of Ship to go in, and 
This is } of the Steps to be taken relative to the 
falithe } Passage, and the sort of Passage; also of 
relative the Stores, and other things, to be taken out 
ver met with the Emigrant. 
e, who § Letter VI.—Of the Precautions to be observed 
myself. J while on board of Ship, whether in Cabin 
fo read; or Steerage. 
avourite § Letter ViI.—Of the first Steps to be taken on 
1 useful § Landing. 
er been § Letter VIII—Of the way to proceed to get a 
ted itto} Farm, ora Shop, to settle in Business, or 
s trans- § to set yourself down as an Independent 
t of the} Gentleman. 
» Book- } Letter 1X.—On the means of Educating Chil- 
sarter oO! § dren, and of obtaining literary Knowledge. 
ny) for | Letter X.—Of such other Matters, a know- 
rom the § jedge relating to which must be useful to 
ye Mem- § every one going from England to the United 
ess, and J States, 
rs in the | Postscript.—An account of the Prices of 
my covyP | Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
ut upol § America by Mr. Cobbett, 
time, t , 
it. It isf’ Jt grieves me very much to know it 
Meek, (22 be my duty to publish this book ; but 
by Pe 1 cannot retrain from doing it, when I 
Phe price gsee the alarms and hear the cries of 
cution is, #thousands of virtuous families that it 
r the Lk imay gave from utter ruin. 

Instruc-f4 TREATISE on COBBETT’S CORN; con- 
ch. Theg ‘ining Instructions for Propagating and 
—% ‘5 nog Cultivating the Plant, and for Harvesting 
we n off 20d Preserving the Crop ; and also an ac- 
a count of the several uses to which the Pro- 
simplicity. d r Mad wits chinateianatl “a 
] could: uce 1s applied, with minu e 7irec ions rela 
r y e difi-§ tive to each mode of application. These are 
;: 1 have all drawn from the actual experience of Mr. 
make th Cobbett, on his Farm at Barn Elm, last 
.s possible ear (1828), The Book is a neatly-priuted 


yards. 





uodecimo, Price 5s, 6d, 
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THE WOODLANDS: 


OR, 
A TREATISE 
On the preparing of ground for planting ; on 
the planting; on the cultivating; on the 
pruning ; and on the cutting down of Forest 
‘Trees and Underwoods ; 
DESCRIBING 
The usual growth and size aud the uses of 
each sort of tree, the seed of each, the sea- 
son and manner of collecting the seed, the 
manner of preserving and of sowing it, and 
also the mauner of managing the young 
plants until fit to plant out; 
THE TREES 
Being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and 
the List of them, including those of Ame- 
rica as well as those of England, and the 
English, French, and Latin names being 
pretixed to the directions relative to each 
tree respectively, 


I know every thing about the rearing and 
managing of Trees myself, from the gather- 
ing of the Seed, to the cutting-down and the 
applying of the Tree; and aii that I know 
I have communicated in this Book. 1t is 
handsomely printed in 8vo., and the Price 
is ]4s, 


THE ENGLISH GARDENER; or, A Trea- 
tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, and 
Laying-out, of Kitchen Gardens; on the 
making and managing of Hot-Beds and 
Green-Houses, and on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard; and also, on the 
Formation of Shrubberies and Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- 
ers; concluding with a Calendar, giving 
instructions relative to the Sowings, Plant- 
ings, Prunings, and other Labours to be 
performed in the Gardens in each month of 
the year. There are several Plates in this 
Work, to represent the laying-out of Gar- 
dens, the operation of Graffing, Budding, 
and Pruning. It is printed on Fine Paper, 


contains 500 pages, and is sold at 6s, in 
Boards. 


YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA, This 
Work, and the English Grammar, were the 
produce of Long Island, and they are par- 
ticularly dear to me on that account. I 
wrote this book after 1 had been there a 
year, during which I kept an exact journal 
of the weather. I wrote it with a view of 
giving true information to all those who 
wished to be informed respecting that in- 
teresting country. I have given an account 
of its Agriculture, of the face of the Coun- 
try, of the State of Society, the Manners of 
the People, and the Laws and Customs, 
The paper is fine on which this Book is 
printed, the print good, and the price mo- 
derate, Viz. 54, 
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95 Mr. Cosnerr’s Books. 6 

: THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR; a New Edition.; MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S RIDE 

; Of this Work, from first to last, Sixty Thou-| OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
sand Copies have been sold; and I verily FRANCE, Second Edition. 

believe that it has done more to produce | This Work contains a Sketch of the Face of 

real education, as far as correct writing and| the Country, of its Rural Economy, of the 


‘Towns and Villages, of Manufactures, and 


speaking gu, than any book that ever was 
Trade, and of such of the Manners and 


published. I have received from the year 


1820, to the present time, continual thanks, | Customs as materially differ from those of 
by word of mouth and by letter, from young England; ALso, an Account of the Prices 


of Land, House, Fuel, Food, Raiment, La- 
bour, and other Things, in different parts of 
the Country; the design being to exhibit a 
true picture of the present State of the People 
of France. To which is added, a General 
View of the Finances of the Kingdom, A 
neat Duodecimo Volume. Price 2s. 6d. 
To be had at 183, Fleet Street. 


men, and even from old men, for this work, 
who have said, that, though many of them 
had been at the University, they never 
rightly understood Grammar till they studied 
this work, I have often given the Reviewers 
a lash for suffering this Work to pass them 
unreviewed; but I haverecently discovered 
that the newly-published EpinBURGH En- 
CYCLOPEDIA says of it, that, ‘* for all com- 


7 ee ae es 





; ** mon purposes, itis the best Treatise we | 

. ** possess, and that it is entitled to super- THE LANCET. 

\ a « ‘ = P ‘ , 4 . : a , 

' * sede all the popular, and many of the | No. 369, published this day, contains :— 
¥ ** scientific, productions on the subject of : 


, Mr. Lawrence’s Sixty-fifth Lecture :— 

| Affections of Mucous Membranes, 
On the Epidemic Fever of Ireland. By Dr. J, 

COTTAGE ECONOMY. I wrote this Work | Corrigan. ; 
professedly for the use of the Labouring Origin and Purposes of the Unendowed [Hos- 
and Middling Classes of the English Nation ; pitals of London ; exhibiting the especial 
and | knew that the lively and pleasing History of the Mushroom on which so many 
manner of the writing would cause it to poisonous — Funguses have siuce been 
have many readers, aud that thus its sub- grafted. By Mr. Paul Cox, P.P. in ordinary 


‘ 


. 


our language.’’ The price of this book 


is 3s. in boards, 























stance would get handed to those who could | __ te the Westminster Hospital. =a 
not read. | made myself acquainted with Uproar between Eminent, Owl, and Co, in 
the best and simplest mode of making Beer W indmill Street. . 
and Bread, and these | made it as plain as, Disposal of the Anatomy Bill. 7 
I believe, words could make it. It was | Want of Food among the Irish Poor.—Dr§ J 
necessary, further, to treat of the keeping | _ Corrigan s Paper. a -_ t 
of Cows, Pivs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters Excuse given by the King’s Physicians for not ' 
; which | understood as well as any body stating the true Disease of his late Majesty. - 
could, and in all their details ; and I think | Job in agitation at the Small- Pox Hospital. t 
it impossible for any one to read the Book rhe Medico-Magico- Politico Attendants of his js 
without learning something of utility in the late Majesty, p 
management of a Family. It includes my | Reviews of Darwall on the Management of d 
Writiugs also on the Straw Plait. A Duo- Infants, and Jenkins's Remarks on Pul- k 
decimo Volume. Price 2s. 6d. | monary Cousumption. 
Method employed by Dupuytren in the Treat-§ p 
PAPER AGAINST GOLD ; or, The History |, Ment of Chorea. ere au 
und Mystery of the NATIONAL Desr, the Case of CGidema of the Glottis, with Larya - 
; and ! N. . Dr zs - ‘ 
' Bank of Evgland, the Funds, and all the gotomy. gists bs o 
. Trickery of Paper-Money. ‘This is a new Resectiou of a ¢ arious Rib. : ; 
; and neat Editiou of my chief Political Work, Inflainmation of the Vena Cava inferior. th 
the Work that was received with scoffings Venous circulation by Anastomosis, t] 
and imprecations by the Pretenders to ag 8 atom of the Scrotum, followed by m 
Statesman-like knowledge only about six- | fatal fetanus, . - 
: teen vears ago, which has been gradually Case of Dropsy illustrative of the Treatmen§ “= 
os > . — ‘ 0 onde , Pe ) . 
jncreasing in reputation ever since, and recommended by Dr. Ayre. By Mr. f ch 
which is now daily pilfered by those who White. m — lo 
formerly sneered atit. Price 5s. *“‘Inconvenience” of operating in public aa pl 
" the Derby Infirmary, illustrated by Mr, fi | 
= . 6c 
POOR MAN’S FRIEND ; or, Essayson the | 91) 7ieperme nade bff hu 
Rights and Duties of the Poor. This is ie Bi ide eye om rd otve re ' 
reaily the most /earned Work that 1 ever Jr. Birkbeck at the Londun University, @ the 
; wrote; that is to say, learned iu the Law. ace ; | 
I have entered fully into the matter; and I London: Published at the Office of Tug 4, 
have brought together all the authorities, Lancet, No. 210, Strand. litt 
from those of Holy Writ down to the present — : 
: day. | oppose it to the infamous doctrine | Vrinted by William Cobbett. Johnson’s-court; and or 


; of Mattnhus, A small Volame. Price 1s, | published by him, aot 183, Fleet-street, tha 








